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All mere Utnitetion from without vanishes 
in the sphere of the Idea, and instead of it 
we find ReeogniUon as its form of relation to 
the "other-being." 

Chapter VIII. 
In the " Idea" we found the true system 
whicli the Universal is, as the Absolute Me- 
diation; in this chapter we have the Uni- 
versal as the Actual. Tlie moments of the 
Actual are reality and potentiality — a process 
of reciprocal action w lierein the total is in- 
volved, and in which it maintains itself as 
absolute mediation or self-determination, or 
as the Universal. The "Form of Eternity" 
is the world's essence and actuality. The 
Phenomenal, seen from this standpoint, is 
an exhibition of the validity of the Eternal 
which abides in the activity (the "virath of 
the wicked" turned into "praise," and all 
flnitude in a state of being annulled by its 
own imperfections). The Finite is thus only 
a field for the display of the Idea. 

Chapter IX. 
Finally, we approacli the Universal from 
the standpoint of Pure Thought, and con- 
Rider the question of distinction and identity 
In the most general form. Here again, as in 
Chapter V., we have an example of the dia- 
lectic* The method which distinguishes 

But it signifies the standpoint of Aristotle, and 
it Is the speculative basis of the Christian The- 
ology, especially as relating to the dogma of the 
Trinity. Leibnitz tbunded his Monadology on 
that aperfu. So, too, the national form of gov- 
ernment of the United States is a realization 
of it. Recognition and Tolerance are the oc- 
compauiments of its realization. 
• The ascent from the part to the whole is a 



Pure Thonght is this: it places the subject 
treated of, under the form of the Universal 
(the " tbrm of Eternity") and considers the 
result. In such a crucible all baser metals 
give way and vanish, and leave the pure 
gold. To speak without metaphor : all cate- 
gories when tried by this standard show 
their deficiency, or what they lacli In order 
to give them independent Being. Thus 
Identity, if not simple immediateness or va- 
cuity, is a self-relation, and involves distinc- 
tion, and hence is Universal; self-distinction 
is thus the basis Of identity. That negation 
of negation is tlie form of all Being or iden- 
tity is liere made manifest. This chapter 
may be called The Genesis of the Compre- 
hension of the Universal. 

Chapter X. 
In the last chapter we recognize the soul 
of the method tliat has hovered before us in 
so many different sliapes. The Universal is 
the creative source of principles, the solvent 
of all multiplicity, the criterion of truth, the 
abiding essence urder the Phenomenal, the 
root of conscious identity. It is the Philoso- 
pher's stone, and by its alchemy the base 
dross of mere opinion may be converted into 
the pure gold of science. 

dialectical prooe.s8. A part taken as a whole 
shows its deficiencies as its presuppositions. 
It cannot be » part without presupposing the 
whole. But the dialectic is only a Kind of lad- 
der for tlie novice and for the preliminary stage 
of comprehension, and the speculative know- 
ing U8e.s the Idea, or the "knowing by wholes," 
as Tliom ts Taylor calls it. To see the neces- 
sary unity of independent totalities is the high- 
est and most difficult step to attain ; but the 
philosopher must not rest satisfied until he has 
attained this ini^ight. 
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II.— PERCEPTION. 

(See page ISO.) 

In the previous chapter, our "voyage of 
discovery " had explored the shores of sen- 
suous certitude for Truth; but no satisfac- 
tory result was arrived at within its domain, 
and we were forced to go out into a region 
of mediation, in our pursuit. It became evi- 
dent that those who speak of Immediate 
knowing, do not use the word "immediate" 
with any care as to its etymological signifi- 



cation, for all knowing involves mediation — 
indeed, it is an act of mediating. Whether, 
on the one hand, it is the materialist, who 
holds that all our knowing is through the 
senses, and that we know best when we are 
sensuously intuiting, and that our knowl- 
edge becomes ditnmer and dimmer by our 
removal from the object of the senses— or, 
on the other hand, it is the idealist, who 
holds that our only certain knowledge is 
immediate intuition within — inspiration, as 
it were — ^In either case, the same error ob- 
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tains: there can be no immediate intuition 
of Trutli (i. e. knowledge of Truth without 
mediation), for Truth itself involves mediae 
tion, and hence can be known adequately 
only through mediation. It is this leaving 
out of mediation that makes this doctrine of 
intuition defective. What we must reach is 
a doctrine of immediateness that is a result 
of mediation. That is the true immediate- 
ness which belongs to Personality. The 
reader of Plato and Aristotle wiU be re- 
minded of the doctrine which forms the 
foundation of their systems, to-wit: that we 
can know only through our own activity; 
that the perfect being is an energy. In the 
shape this doctrine takes here, we should 
say that Truth requires a mediating activity 
of the mind in order to be perceived. 

But at present we are not very far ad- 
vanced with our doctrine, and our remarks 
are rather external reflections than a state- 
ment of what the consciousness of humanity 
seizes at this point. And Hegel's greatest 
merit is in this, that he never confuses his 
own insights which break in upon any 
given point — flashing as it were from pole 
to pole of the world of thought — with the 
unfolding in its natural order of what- 
ever object he is considering. This is his 
method, of which much has been said, 
and that mostly so erroneous as to mislead 
even the sober and considerate. Advantage 
has been taken of the common ignorance 
and prejudice with regard to those doctrines 
upon which all speculative thinkers have 
been agreed, and a few shallow aperpts are 
paraded as the basis of the Hegelian method ! 

Whatever our reflections may be on the 
subject, the only point of importance here 
is to seize correctly that which the experi- 
encing consciousness is driven to accept at 
this point, for that will determine what pha- 
ses we shall now consider. In arriving at 
the Universal as the truth of sensuous certi- 
tude, we must not assume consciousness as 
taking this in all its significance, otherwise 
we should end our Phmomenology at this 
point, for such would not be a phase, but ra- 
ther a comprehensive totality of all phases 
of knowing. 

Our translation axxiompanying this article 
commences at Perception ( Wakmehmung), or 
the thing and the deception. In it we have 
( [a] to [f] inclusive) a concise logical treat- 
ment of the categories which occur in the 
stage of perception so as to render clear the 



three successive attitudes assumed by the 
Ego in its attempts to perceive the True. 
Then follows ( [g] to [o] ) the treatment of 
these three attitudes of Consciousness and 
the exhibition of the dialectic, by which 
they pass over into each other. Then ( [p] 
to [u] ) we make some reflections upon the 
whereabouts of our result. 

We w^ill now take up the consideration in 
detail. 

[a] Immediate consciousness, we have 
seen, did not gi'asp the truth it was seeking, 
for the reason that the truth is the Univer- 
sal, and not a mere this which that stage of 
knowing tries to seize. (Read [q. r. s.] on 
p. 102 present volume of this Journal.) To 
get at anything, it must transcend it (cancel 
it) and seize it in identity with a higher to- 
tality which includes the object and its limits. 
We perceive only by limits or diffferences; 
every limit or diflerence involves two ele- 
ments — a this and a not-this — which must be 
both seized in the act of perception. Thus 
we have the activity of perceiving on the 
one hand, which is the subjective part, 
and the result of the act — the synthesis of 
the this and the not-this — which is the ob- 
ject perceived. The Ego as subject, being 
an activity, is not the Ego of simple cer- 
titude, but is the Ego as a Constant un- 
der the different phases of its activity as 
perceiving. This Ego Is, then, a Univer- 
sal. The object is likewise a Universal (in 
the sense of being the unity of particulars — 
a unity both negative and positive).* This 
object, which results from the act of percep- 
tion, seems to be a necessary synthesis; 
while the Ego, whose activity is inconstant 
and arbitrary, seems for this reason to be 
unessential to the truth of the object. 

[b] Through mediation such as we have 
considered, the Ego has united a number of 
particulars in a negative unity. It has found, 
in brief, a thing with properties. Let us ana- 
lyze it« proceeding: 

[c] In seizing a this, it transcended it 
through its limits which separate it from the 
not-this, and hence it seized the this as not 
(some other) this. Hence the sensuous im- 
mediateness remains in our result as a "can- 
celled" {aufgehoben), i. e. as having validity 
in conjunction with another, or by and 

• The reader is referred to Chapter X. of the 
Introduction to Philosophy, pnbhshed in this 
number of the Journal, for a fuller considera- 
tion of the Universal or Generic, which is hero 
spoken of in a summary manner. 
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through another. Thus "cancel" (aufkeben) 
has a twofold meaning (like avalpeu): to an- 
nul and to preserve In its effects. A "noth- 
ing of the This" is a " not this particular," 
but is some other particular in general. 
*' Being with negation" (or somewhat and 
its other) is a total, and hence a Universal. 
This complex, grasped together — which 
forms the Universal, in which we have both 
identity and difference — the identitj' as a 
common ground in which the Different 
seems to inhere,— is the Thingness, and the 
inhering Different constitutes properties. 

[d] This is the positive Universality: the 
abstract medium of Thingness, in which all 
the many properties abide; they Uve to- 
gether without quarrelling, "eacli indiffer- 
ent towards the other." The white color, 
acrid taste, cubical form, hardness, etc., all 
inhere in one unity which allows them to 
exist each for itself. But there is another 
side, according to which ejich property ex- 
eludes its opposite, and this maljes the thing 
an " excluding unity." Thus the positive 
universality of the thingness becomes thing 
by and through this negative or excluding 
relation of the many properties. 

[e] To sum up our description of the 
Thing, we see that it is threefold (and 
whether the reader understands the logical 
genesis of the "Thing" or not. It does not so 
much matter provided he notes carefully this 
mentioned <Are«/oWness pertaining to it): its 

first phase being its " indifferent passive gen- 
erality," In which the differentproperties are 
collected without being related to ea<;h other 
(the whiteness, cubicalness, acridness, etc., 
not mutually excluding but tolerant each of 
the other) ; its second phase being its nega- 
tive or excluding phase, wherein the Thing 
appears as a unity and in opposition to other 
things ; the third phase is the union of the 
positive and negative moments just de- 
scribed, and the many properties are each 
possessed of this twofold character in that 
they are negative to their opposites and in- 
different to their unity with other proper- 
ties in the Thing. 

[f] The Thing as just described is the 
object of Perception, and it is very clear 
from the nature of the object what the 
course of experience will be. If there should 
arise any discrepancies — any contradictions 
orinconsistencles- in the experience, it is 
evident that consciousness will refer them 
to its own imperfection, and endeavor to 
correct the same by subsequent endeav- 



ors. For our experience to this point hag 
demonstrated that if we take things imme- 
diately we shall not get their truth but their 
untruth, and on this account the subject per- 
ceiving is in a measure responsible for the 
untruth that will inevitably occur unless the 
proper mediation is made. 



[o] ^* will now go through the actual 
experience in tlie light of the principles just 
established. We are to expect contradic- 
tions because the "Thing" involves them in 
its own nature. 

1. I take an object as one, but I must seize 
it by some one characteristic mark or prop- 
erty. Such characteristic mark or property 
is determined by its relation to other things, 
and thus transcends the Thing which I am 
holding as a pure and simple one. 2. I cor- 
rect my mistake (for I am Uable to make 
mistakes in my haste), and now regard the 
object as the continuity or relation which 
embraces two sides. But I instantly per- 
ceive that this relation or property is de- 
termined as negative, or opposed to, anoth- 
er, hence as excluding. This contradicts 
continuity or participation, and forces me to 
a second correction : S. I posit it as an ex- 
cluding again, or as a one separated from 
others. But I am still in difficulty ; for as I 
examine carefully the object to see if I have 
now seized it in its truth, seeing that I have 
it now entirely by itself, I become aware of 
a multiplicity of properties closely — nay, in- 
separably — united to the one property by 
which I distinguished and cut oft' the Thing 
from others. A third correction : 4. It is a 
common medium — a combination, a collec- 
tion of properties, each independent of the 
other — each property a relation to other 
things, and yet excluding other properties, 
thus an including -excluding, a self-tran- 
scending, which we have called a Universal. 
After this third correction, I find that the 
Thing is a collection of independent Uni- 
versals; and as I am in search of the simple 
and true, and do not care to take a handful 
at a time, 5, I concentrate my attention 
upon one of the properties — of course, I get 
a collection of several by seizing one at a 
time and adding them together — it is clear 
that my perception is the act of seizing sin- 
gle properties, and hence these are my ob- 
jects and the truth of the objective world. 

But this fourth correction, scanned more 
closely, proves to have landed me at the 
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standpoint of immediate Icnowing, and I am 
trying the impossible feat there attempted — 
that of holdir.g a single individnal out of all 
relation. An isolated property could not be 
a definite one if ttms taken out of relation to 
Others; nor indeed could it be a property at 
all, for a property belongs to a thing, and 
hence cannot be isolated. 1 find myself try- 
ing to seize the truth by supposing a pure 
abstraction which exists nowhere out of my 
lancy (or "meaning"). 

11. 

[h] I give up this attempt as soon as I be- 
come conscious of it, and commence again 
with a new mode of procedure. I cannot 
pursue the same policy as before, for I have 
learned this from experience : that if I take 
the object just as it seems, there will be a 
series of seeming^ or phases which will suc- 
ceed each other and drag me after them 
until r find myself entirely alone by myself 
and grasping convulsively an abstraction — a 
shadow of my fancy. I am inevitably " re- 
flected out of the object and into myself." 
I get mixed up with the object in spite of 
myself. I see, upon close scrutiny, that this 
is owing to the fact that I referred every 
phase that occurred, to the object at once ; 
and when a new one appeared, I took the 
latter up as though the former was a mis- 
take and had no validity agiiinst the second. 
I now see that there are two necessary 
sources of the phases that occur in Percep- 
tion: the object, and the subject — myself. 

I see now how to get over the difficulties 
heretofore encountered : I, the perceiving 
consciousness, must not only give attention 
to the Thing but also to myself; and what- 
ever proceeds from my own activity must 
l)e subtracted from the result, so that I may 
apprehend the object purely and without 
mixing up my activity with it. 

[i] 1. I perceive the Thing as one, and, in 
•ccordance with the new insight which 
guides this my second stage of Perception, 
I refer to my own reflection these manifold 
properties which persistently force them- 
selves upon my attention. I, therefore, es- 
cape theformer perplexity by saying: "The 
Thing is one, and as for these properties, 
they severally arise through the circum- 
stance that this one object is related to me by 
means of my several senses. Thus one and 
the same indivisible essence (the salt) ap- 
pears white as related to the eye, acrid to 
the tongue, cubic to the touch, etc. This 



diversity does not concern the simple one- 
ness of the object, but it arises in my own 
constitution, which has a manifold of organs 
of perception. I am thus the "universal 
medium" in which these many properties 
isolate themselves. By this explanation I 
remove the contradiction which arose in 
experience. 

U] 2. While I complacently regard this 
simple one, which I no longer allow to be 
contradicted by the influx of the manifold 
properties, all at once a suspicion crosses my 
mind, that, in avoiding one danger, another 
and a greater danger may have been incur- 
red! For, as I was endeavoring to hold the 
One in its pure and simple existence and 
actuality, I surprised myself continually in 
the act of distinguishing it from other 
things. For to be One is to be negative to 
others, and this I found it could not be with- 
out properties. In my generous intention 
of relieving the object from contradiction, I 
had deprived it of its means of self-defence, 
and left it to perish through hick of the 
wherewith to distinguish it from others. 
White, acid, cubic, etc. — these properties 
are determined only through their oppo- 
sites. black, sweet, round, etc. The Thing is 
individualized and distinct from others pre- 
cii-ely through its possession of these prop- 
erties. Therefore the Thing must possess 
properties, and they must be in it essentially 
and not men'ly for others. Hence the Thing 
is now a common medium in which the 
white, acid, cubic, etc. — the many properties 
— subsist as independent of each other. 

[k] And having attributed to the object 
this multiplicity and the general medium, I 
now see that my predicating unity or one- 
ness to it was gratuitous: I did it by ri'a«on of 
a subjective habit belonging to my conscious- 
ness, but it is clear that the Thing cannot be 
both many and one at the same lime. I 
now subtract the predicate of one-ness. and 
leave the object a "mere including surtiue" 
which surrounds the difl'ercnt propirties; 
and the\e different properties should, s-ir.ce 
they are independent, be called matei-ials or 
stiifs {substatices). The Thing is now a col- 
lection of substances, and in so far a« it is 
white it is not cubic, and in so far os it is 
white and cubic it is not acid, etc. 

[I] It is evident that I now again must re- 
gard one of these indepeident substances or 
materials as the pure simple truth, as the 
constant under the various forms. Fatal 
circle ! I am again thrown back to the stage 
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of sensous certitude, wherein I endeavor to 
take the This for and by itself. I cannot 
take a property out of its relation without 
destroying it and making;^ it a mere impossi- 
ble phantom; of this I was convinced in [g], 
and now 1 And that my second stage of Per- 
ception ends in the same reflection into my- 
self that the first stage did. I cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the Thing possesses all 
the diversity which I have been attempting, 
in vain, to explain by assuming a part as be- 
longing to me. The Thing must be both 
one and manifold — the one-ness and the 
properties with the common medium, ail 
exist, objectively and independently. 

in. 
[m] Consciousness has therefore to try a 
new mode of explanation. It grows clearer 
on the subject of the Thing at each step, 
and must eventually come to recognize its 
threefoldness and unity, as we saw from the 
logical analysis at the beginning. But at 
present, although it is forced to posit the 
entire movement as objective, it separates 
the movements thereof and endeavors still 
to explain away the contradiction. It 
says: 1. The Thing is one, for and by 
itself. But it is also for others. And its 
Being for itielf is dift'erent from its Being 
for others. Thus it is a twofold Being: in 
itself, one; for others, a manifold of proper- 
ties. In so far as both these sides are con- 
sidered as belonging to One thing, it is 
consciousness that is responsible for it— a 
subjective affair that must be taken into ac- 
count in order to get rid of the threatening 
contradiction. I therefore withhold this pos- 
iting of them in one and say : in so far as the 
Thing is for itself, It is not for others. The 
oneness and the "general medium" fall 
asunder, so that the former belongs to the 
Thing regarded as iy itself, while the same 
Thing regarded as in relation to different 
things becomes a general medium for the 
subsistence of manifold properties. We 
iiave pushed our multiplicity entirely out of 
our simple object, and it is no longer an ob- 
ject of consciousness. 

[n] 1. But what does it avail to waste our 
energies in striving to save the Finite from 
self-contradiction? Even though we offer 
to bear the contradiction ourselves, it does 
not siive the object from the fatal stroke !— 
" Tlie contradiction must come to the isola- 
ted single Tiling," for it must have distinc- 
tion, difference, determination, in order to 
! ,1 



be different from the others, i. Each of the 
things is a different one from the rest. Its 
essential character distinguishes it from 
them. Its manifold of properties still be- 
long to it, but are not essential; i. e. they 
are secondary or resultant from the recipro^ 
cal action of the primary, essential charac- 
ter, with other tilings. The opposition or 
antithesis does not lie between the essential 
character and the manifold properties, but 
between the former and the external things, 
[o] Thus the thing is In its essentia] char- 
acter one side of an antithesis, the other side 
being the outside things. This Antitliesis is 
essential, and hence the manifold properties 
in the thing which arise through this essen- 
tial relation are necessary to the Thing; just 
as a permanent cause must produce constant 
results. But what have we gained ! In or- 
der to get the antithesis of one-ness and 
multiplicity out of the Thing, we have made 
the Oneness directly dependent upon exter- 
nal things, and thus its "Absolule characer 
is only a relation to others." Hence tlie 
very result we liave all along sought to 
avoid ujw stares us full in the face, and tliis 
time we have no sophistry more to shield 
us, for we have arrived at a universal con- 
clusion: either the Thing is one and many 
in itselt^— and this Scylla we sought to avoid 
and thus sailed straight into the Cliarybdis 
— or else the Thing is itself a mere phase of 
a totality which includes it and other things 
as reciprocally determining elements, each 
of which may be said to be in their not- 
being. For the dependent is being outside 
of itself; what it is lies beyond it, and it is 
mere Phenombnon. The Phenomenon is a 
play of mediation wherein negativity forms 
two sides: 1st, the immediate; M, the nega- 
tion of the immediate. 

[p] [s] Absolute negation or self related 
neg.ition is self-negation or self-cancelling, 
which in its first phase is called the Phe- 
nomenal. The next chapter will treat of 
tlie Phenomenal under the category of 
Force. It belongs to the Unbkbstandino 
a!id not to Pbbception, for the latter deals 
with a conditioned Universal— a Thing that 
is through mediation and yet not wholly 
through mediation. 

[t] The unconditioned Universal is that 
which is, in one and the same respect, the 
opposite of itself, i. e. pure mediation. 

[q] The property of the Thing was, as 
we saw in [e], a self-transcending, and this 
is exactly the first verdict of our experience. 
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The "necessary mussenfial" is self-nugatory. 
It is produced essentially by the Thing, and 
yet is unessential for the reason that were 
it otherwise it would contradict the thing! 

[r] Thus the last "t» so far" falls away. 
This twofold "t» so far" spoken of in [n] 
(of the original) was, 1st, the important one: 
in so far as the Thing la one, its Absolute 
determinateness is antithetic to outside 
things — it negates them; id, insofar as it 
has manifoldness (this is unimportant) it is 
a residt of the relation of the essential de- 
terminateness of the Thing to other things, 
and hence is unessential — ^it is rather an ex- 
ternal reflection of the one who compares 
the two sides together. 

But the first "in so far" placed the Thing 
in a state of complete interdependence with 
other things, and thus destroyed its claim to 
simple self-existence. Hence, the second 
" in so far " goes too. For the manifoldness 
is seen to be the very essence of the oneness 
of the Thing. 

In so far as it is for itself, it is for others, 
and vice versa. 

[u] These empty abstractions are the 
content of "common sense," and the play 
between them is the common occupation of 
the same, only it deals with such under con- 
crete forms. It is so naive as to forget one 
moment what it admitted the moment be- 
fore. In this chapter we have had an ex- 
haustive treatment of all the forms of its 
sophistry. It always cries out "Sophistry," 
when a speculation or true result is shown 
it; yet it unceasingly moves "in the whirl- 
ing circles" of these contradictions, and 
withal is so serious and good-natured as to 
offer to take on its own shoulders all th» 
contradictions it finds in Things. 

To sum up the course : 

First Stage. 
The Ego followed the different phases, 
one by one, as they came to its notice, until 
it found itself £a£e to fiice with an undeterm- 
ined determination, which should relate but 
did not. 

Second Stage. 

It sees that there is duality involved in its 
perception, but will not yet regard it as ob- 
jective. I. It takes on itself the manifold 
properties, and regards the Thing as one. 
II. It finds that this destroys the Thing, 
so it ^ves the Thing the manifold, and takes 
on itself the act of attributing unity to the 
same. And then it baa arrived at the same 



undetermined determination, etc., as in tiie 
first stage. 

Third Stage. 

It has learned that both manifoldness and 
unity belong to the Thing, but attempts to 
exphdn away the contradiction: I. By keep- 
ing the Thuig as one for itself, and the Mani- 
fold in its relation to others. But as the 
Thing cannot be One without determina- 
tion, it is obliged to explain it more expli- 
citly. II. That the One is determined as 
against other things, and hence there ad- 
heres to it -some multiplicity of necessity 
because this relation of the One to the oth- 
ers is essential. 

Here it discovers the dilemma it is in; for 
it has pushed matters so far in order to save 
the Thing from contradiction, that it has 
brought it in and for itself into absolute con- 
tradiction. It has made its essential charac- 
ter a mere relation to the external things, 
in order to explain the necessity of the ma- 
nifold properties. 

The whole content of this chapter may be 
treated concisely thus:* 

It is the passage from the conditioned 
Universal to the unconditioned Universal, 
from a Mediated through another to a me- 
diated through itself. But self-mediation is 
not fully reached until the close of the next 
chapter (the Understanding). Here it gets 
out of Perception when it sees that Pure 
Mediation is the truth of all before it. That 
self-mediation is the truth of Pure Media- 
tion is very easy to see as a doctrine by it- 
self, but to see how the categories of the 
Understanding arise and vanish on the way 
which consciousness travels to that result — 
this is a labor to which the whole twelve of 
Hercules were a mere child's play. The 
reader shall see this in the next chapter, 
however, and we will merely prepare the 
way here here by giving the "concise treat- 
ment" announced above, without more ado. 
A. 

Things are posited as existent. They are 
determined, each definite and distinct from 
the others. Each has manifold properties. 
B. 

I. But there can be no such thing as a real 
contradiction. Our finite minds may be in- 
volved in contradictions by reason of their 
limits, but the Actual is always self-iden- 
tical. 

* See p. 62 present volume of this Journal 
for a treatment of this problem. 
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II. Hence we must endeavor to explain 
how the manifold properties consist with 
the unity of the Thing. 

III. They evidently arise through compli- 
cation of each thing with the others.* (Of 
course it has a right to assume just as many 
"others" as it pleases; they do not cost 
anything.) 

rv. But, in order that this may explain 
anything, (a) each must be something in it- 
self, and (J) yet in relation to others which 
are diflFerent. 

This contains the very contradiction that 
was to be avoided. 

C. 

I. A, B, C, D, etc., stand for things, each 
in itself something unique, entirely different 
from the others. 

• Note how reflection always pushes a con- 
tradiction back into some other sphere, and 
leaves it tlierp as if it were solved. The ostrich 
has a similar trick of patting its head in the 
sand when it wishes to hide from its pursuers. 



II. A is different from B, C and D, and 
each of the latter from each of the others. 

III. Thus A is different from B, but it 
must have a different difference from C, and 
so also from D. But thus its own determ- 
ination is determined, and it falls in the same 
category with each as regards the others; it 
is thus like to and different froki each one, 
and the respect in which it is like is different 
from the respect wherein it differs from 
each. Therefore difference fails within it, 
and it is self-opposed. 

D. 

To trace this to self-determination, it re- 
quires only to hold the result as strict and 
absolute. That which is purely and abso- 
lutely self-opposed is self-determined. 

It must be left to our next chapter, how- 
ever, to show in detail what artifices the 
Understanding will invent to conceal from 
itself the full significance of the position just 
gained. 
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OF THE HEEGULES OP BELVEDERE IN ROME. 
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I lead you to the very fiimons, and never 
sufficiently extolled torso of a Hercules, to 
a work which is the most perfect in its kind, 
and is to be numbered among the highest 
products of art which have come down to 
us. But how shall I describe it to you, see- 
ing that it is bereft of the most comely and 
important parts which naturally belong to 
it? Like the bare trunk of a grand old 
oak which has been felled and shorn of its 
branches and boughs, the statue of the hero 
sits, mangled and mutilated— head, legs, 
arms, and the upper part of the breast gone. 

The first glance will, perhaps, discover to 
you nothing more than a misshapen stone; 
but if you are able to penetrate into the 
mysteries of art, you will behold one of its 
miracles, if you contemplate this witli a 
quiet eye. Then will Hercules appear to 
you as in the midst of all his labors, and the 



hero and the god will at once become visible 
in this stone. 

At the point where the poets leave off, the 
artist has begun. The former are silent as 
soon as the hero is admitted among the 
gods, and has wedded the goddess of ever- 
lasting youth; the latter shows him to us 
in deified form, and, as it were, with an 
immortal body, which, nevertheless, has 
retained strength and elasticity equal to 
those great labors which he has accom- 
plished. 

I see in the powerful outlines of this body 
the unconquered might of the vanquisher 
of the puissant giants who rose against the 
gods, and were overthrown by him on the 
Phlegraean plains; and, at the same time, 
the soft traits of these outlines, which ren- 
der the build of the body light and. supple, 
represent to me its rapid movements in the 



